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LITERATURE IS FRECIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL WHEN ITS BRILLIANCE GIVES ARDOUR TO VIRTUE ANP CONFIDENCE TO TRUTH. 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1829. '| ther? how can he thus desert us? how ) 


_ || shalt I struggle for you, my blessed one? |) 





||how bear up against these accumulated || 
woes? The mother removed from the|| 
ao 5 couch, fearing her sobs would awaken her || 
a gee y me ald Nye | child—she sat down in the farthest corner 
essed to the Editor, Thomas C. Clarke. | of the apartment and gave way to those ag- | 
|| Onizing tears caused by regret for the past |) 
—_—v—X—XKXK§K§K§<_—IEEE | anguish for the present, and terrors for the 
LESSONS. | ete BCP emo pes seen ~ keels 

F; lens | mourner at this moment, scanned her sma 
X an pby Mary Annedrowne._) jand meanly furnished apartment, her ne- 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks glected dress, her faded cheek, and listen- 


Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. \ed to the deep pathos of her desponding 
Shakespeare, || accents, could not have recognized her for 

oe go to er oh na wet eae ee — I _ ae poy yt athe 

mi roses a myrties are ' wreathed; 1] ’ 

Where many a pa with ber erp joy glows, || seventeen, had become the bride of Henry 
Aud the sweet, sweet music of lutes is breathed. jsMordaunt,—then, blest with an ample inde- 
Ere morning comes, the scene will be fled; || pendence, surrounded by smiling friends, 
Faded will be the dream of bliss; ||radient with conscieus beauty, happy in 
The song will be hushed, and the roses dead, —'| }, ropitious love, a more chargang vision ne- 
m these pet a Agprecd by thie, || ver met the eye!—Now, wilh scarcely the 
let us go to the shore, where the sea shells lie, || means to support a miserable existence, far 
And the sand with weeds and wrecks isstrown; || from her former home and early friends, 
— aa ee oe are forsaken by@@in unworthy husband, and a 
These decsiett Ghings Were amy | prey to unavailing regrets, Helep could 

From the false breast of the raging sea; look back with no feeling save thatyef re- 
And there they are sadly left to deeay — pentance; to the days of her ill- ing, || 
Is there not a lesson in these? |!romantic youth, when she listened only to 
Let us go to the wood were the hawthorn blows, _| the dictates of fancy and passion, and refu- 
When its leaves in the soft spring time are green; | sed to hear the cautions of friendly experi- 
When its mantle around it the woodbine throws, ||ence. Helen had preferred the gay and in- 
And the pearly flowrets peep between;— || sinuating Mordaunt, to one who had loved 
0, we shall find a moral in them, | her from his boyish years with true and de- 
casey dade tac as a twined; © | voted affection. William Conway was less 
: - ’ ; |dazzling to her young heart, but he was 
SE ST ONS Sie Gat Sie windy | highly v ifted a hie’ mind was cast in na- 
| ture’s finest mould, he was a few years her 
; senior and capable of being her guide and 


TERMS.—The Port Folio is published for the 
Proprietor every Wednesday, at $3 per annum, || 


Let us go to the fields, when the storm is o’er, 
And the rain drops sparkle like stars at eve, 
When the thunder peal is heard no more, 





wish her that happiness they dared not 
hope would be hers. Brief was Helen’s 
dream of felicity. Mordaunt was selfish, 
arrogant, and a spendthrift;, he gquandered 
without scruple all that her trusting fond- 
ness had bestowed upon him, and coldness, 
neglect, and even harshness soon succeed- 
ed to his former idolatry. ~When Helen be- 


|came a mother he could laugh at her foolish 
| fancies, as he chose to call her tender anxie- 


ties on account of his frequent absences, and 
ashort period enabled him to answer her 
entreaties, that he would give her more of 
his society, and become more provident for 
the sake of their babe, by downright insult 
and ridicule. —Helen’s heart sunk beneath 
this bitter disappointment; to his taunting 
sarcasms she a only by her tears— 
and she sought in the innocent caresses of 
her babe to blunt théjstings of outrage 


feeling, and soften thé poignancy of regre ‘ 


As Mordaunt’s ill-conduct» became more 
flagrant, Helen confined her feelings within 
her own bosom, for she was too proud to 
complain or to supplicate to the man, W 

not content with negleeting her, bestowed 
his worthless and capgicious regard upon 
others. —Five years had now passed since 
Helen became a bride —Mordaunt’s prodi- 


| gal and dissolute courses had reduced them 


to poverty, for the last twelve months the 
unhappy wife had neither seen or heard of 
her worthless husband; he had left her, as 
he said, to go on a short excursion, but nei- 
ther letter or message had relieved her anx- 
iety, or assured her of his existence.—Hel- 
en’s scanty pittance which she endeavoured 
to eke out by labour and the most rigid 
economy, was barely sufficient to procure 
\fur herself and the lovely little Rosabelle, 





| protector through the mazes of life,—in all I the most common necessaries. In this de- 
his dreams of domestic bliss, and rational || serted and forlorn state, Helen’s thoughts 
/enjoyment, Helen, the young, the gay, the || frequently reverted to the home soll. 
queen. "We hoped that hla odfsotion wan | foe inage of Conmeey unsos wich & omit Of 
returned, for the gentle girl-was not insen- i} self-reproach, which she hastened to banish, 
|sible to his manly worth, and sincere at-|/as treacherous tohim who had forfeited all 
|tachment—and his drearns might have all || claim to her tenderness.—On the night on 
been fealized, but the destroyer of his hap- i which we first introduced to our readers 
— oe form «! np muenpes | i a beautiful —_ * ——— gers 
| the graces of his person, his eloquence, and ||and inexperience—her feelings had be 
studied blandishments were lures to catch | wound up to an unusual pitch of agony; 
heart <? the wagery ag Oey 1 paar | ied cada toon 
is virtues, his affeetion were all eclipsed || and to her dark and trouble 1 thou even 
by the insidious Mordaunt, and Helen im- || the care of watchful Providence, seemed 
agined that she gave a proof of disinterested 1 turned aside from her, ey oe Be vn ye! 
jlove, by wedding this less wealthy admi-}| when she almost doubted the goodness 
rer, and bestowing on him the independ-|| that mighty » who watches over 


And the ocean’s bosom hath ceased to heave, 
Then we shall see the rainbow bright; 
From the gloomy clouds & the sun-shine wrought, 
Shedding on all thitigs its colored light,— 
Something, surely, by this is taught. 
Let us go to the graves, where our loved ones are, 
And let us choose the midnight time, 
When the heavens are glorious with many a star, 
And silence and grandeur raise thought subiime; | 
And as we look from the mouldering dust, 
Up to the cope of the beauteous sky; 
So shall our spirits ascend, in their trust, 
Te the Holy Spirit that dwelleth on high. 
_—_—_—_—_———— ee 
Written for the Port Folio. 
THE DESERTED WIFE. 
By Mrs. Harriet Muzzy. 
It was a dark and stormy evening—with 





’ watching the rain that beat against the case- 


no companion save her own melancholy re- 


énce which was in her power.—Conway, 
flections, Helen Mordaunt had long sat 


could only suffer in silence, and while his) 
heart writhed beneath its own disappoint- 
ment, it also trembled for the future happi- 
ness of its idol. His penetration soon ena-| 
bled him to discover the superficial charac- | 
lighted by one solitary lamp, that cast its||ter of his rival, but his timid warning was | 
feeble gleam upon the angelic countenance || construed by Helen tothe pique of disap- || 
ofthe little innocent, who slept in sweet! pointed love, and though she felt for the | 
Unconsciousness of her mother’s sorrows.— || pain she knew she inflicted on the gener. | 
Helen approached to gaze upon her treas-|| ous Conway, she argued that it would be. 


Ment, casting at intervals glances of anxi- 
ous fondness towards the couci of herslum- 
bering child. The smal! apartment was 





€re, and her warm tears fell upon the dim- || basenesss to wed him when her affections | 
pled hand that upon the covering. || were another’s. Mordaunt carried his| 
“My child, my le!’ she softly mur- 
mured, “‘where is now your unhappy fa- 








friends; relatives she had not, could only 


young bride to a distant city, and her |i 


even the humblest and most erring of his 
creatures and who never forsakes those who 
put their trust in him. Helen knew not 
that one earthly friend was hovering. near 
her, watched over her sorrows with patnful 
solicitude, and waited with timid, respect- 
ful affection for some auspicious moment 
when he might serve the poor unfortunate. 
Ske knew not that it was C who 
sometimes met and caressed her child, 
when a neighbour kindly led her out to in- 
hale the fresh air, or that it was Conway’s 


| generosity who had loaded the lovely babe, 


with infantile gifts, which was from a stran- 
ger; the still proud heart of the mother 
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Tironk from her receiving. But Conway 
was there, affection such as his expires not 
with the hope which kindled it; but holds 
the peace and welfare of the beloved one 
dearer than its own gratification, the mis- 
fortunes of Helen rendered her in his eyes 
asacred trust, which it was his province to 
watch over and guard, without approach- 
ing. He had soon learned the unworthy 
conduct of Mordaunt, and the deserted sit- 
uation of Helen,—he fixed himself near 
her, and shared in secret those sorrows he 
dared not attempt to console. Conway’s 
lodging was within a few doors of those oc- 
cupied by Helen;.and cn the stormy night 
before m@&tioned, a stranger rang loudly 
at his door, and enquired for Mrs. Mor- 
daunt. Ever auxious to learn aught con- 
cerning her, Conway questioned the mes- 
senger ofthe purport of hiserrand. ‘I am 
come” he answered, “from her husband, he 
is dying, and wishes to see her before he 
breathes his last; he is at a house about a 
mile from this, being unable to proceed 
further. “I am to convey her to him.” 
This was a trying situation for Conway, he 
feared lest his sudden appearance should 
add to the agitation Helen must feel, on 
hearing these dismal tidings. Yet to leave 
her to strangers, was impossible;—after a 


oments hesitationgshe ‘declared himself 
@: friend of Mordaunt and his wife, and 





ffered to accompany the stranger to Hel- 


en’sabode. He wrapped his cloak closely 
around him, ulling his hat over his 
eyes to conceal his countenance, he told 
the messenger he would join him in his 
mournful task; the man, who shrunk from 
witnessing the sorrows, he could not re- 
lieve, and who had accepted the trust sole- 
ly, from motives of compassion, gladly ac- 
ceeded to this proposal, and they sought 
together the habitation of Helen. A few 
words sufficed to tell their melancholy er- 
rand, to which Helen listened in breathless 
agitation. “Thank heaven he repents, he 
wishes to see us, he is not wholly abandoned,” 
were the only words which escaped her, 
during her brief, and hurried preparations. 
Conway took the sleeping Rosabelle in his 
arms, and the carriage which he had pro- 
cured, soon convey’d them to the miserable 
Mordaunt. Helen found her husband in the 
last stage of suffering; a victim to his own 
vices, he knew, and shuddered when he 
beheld the being whom he had so cruelly 
wronged; he beheld her pale cheek, and 
dejected aspect, and thought of the time 
when in the pride of her youthful beauty, 
and with the simplicity of trusting love, she 
had become his, how had he martyred that 
love, and abused that confidence, and pois- 
oned the spring of her young existence! 
“Pardon! my Helen, pardon!” were all 
the words he could utter. Helen wept her 
forgiveness and essayed to speak comfort 
to his suffering spirit. He beheld his child, 
whose fears on awakening amidst so strange 
ascene, Conway was gently soothing; he 
motioned to embrace her, and laying his 
death-cold hand upon her golden locks, a 

ious and fervent prayer to heaven for bless- 
ings on her head, fe the first time, esca- 
ped the lips of Mordaunt. Conway sat 
down by the bed side of the dying man, 
and spoke words of peace and pardon to 
his departing soul, for Conway was a fol- 
lower of that blessed gospel which preach- 
es repentance and pardon; his words sunk 
deep into the heart of the dying man—and 
it was then Helen recognized the friend of 
her youth, and beheld him as a messenger 
sent from heayen to comfort and support 
the miserable. A few hours terminated 


the existence of Henry Mordaunt, and hi tl cupola, at the height of one hundred and 


widow mourned for him with that chastened, 
subdued grief which his errors, and re- 
pentance inspired. Conway watched over 
Helen and her chiid with kind and respect- 
ful solicitude, and when, two years after, 
the little Rosabelle hung round his neck 
and called him “father,” Helen felt that | 
she had performed a dufy in requiting his | 
faithful attachment, and atoned to him in 
some measure for the error of her youth— 
her spirit caught the placid piety of his, and 
the remembrance of past sorrows, render- 
ed her more grateful for the blessings of 
her present lot. 








Written fer the Port Polio. 
SCOTLAND’S LAMENT FOR THE 
DEAD 


(Concluded from our last.) 


A father came, bat Lis aged cheek, though white 
with grief’s career, 

Was calm in sorrow, as he bent above his loved one 
near, 

His was the noble, tearless rush that sternest hearts 
will feel 

For the mighty trump of blasting wo, then rung 
her loudest peal, 

The old man trembled as he gazed in muteness on 
that son, 

And a wild’ring spirit like a storm, had burst his 
mind upon, 

He stood in wonder, as his thoughts in winter blight 


grew 

With his mov eye intensely fix’ on features 
dear to him— 

Alas! my child, thou too art gone, my only hope is 

. ‘on 

My joy is dark, my pastime grief, my treasured one 

is dead: 

ighted flower of summer bloom,I feel this 

farewell 

Wilf lay me sinking by thy side, in death’s wild home 
to dwell.— 

A sister came—and is it thee my brother that I see 

With fearless curl upon thy lip,e’en indeaths agony? 

Thou art a dear but sorry thought, that wins my 
childhood back . 

To the singing rill, the silent wood and winding 
mountain track; 

My eye is wet, for thine is closed in dark and dream- 
less sleep, 

The slumber of eternity is on thee—O! I weep.— 

How oft my voiec, to cheer thy look, has tuned its 
softest lay 

But now the sigh of misery, has chased the sound 
away: 

My brother, Oh! the sunny days when sporting by 
thy side 

Are sadly bright in memory, I wish I then had died, 

For then thy look was happiness, when o,er the 
glade and dell 

We sought through forest-wild and glen the lonely 
cavern-cell.— e 

Thy heart is chill my brother now, our revelry is o’er, 

Thy grave is yawning;~and they say, 1 must not 
love thee more.— 


Thow 


ALFRED. 
New York, July 1st, 1829. 





A VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA. 
FROM THE STATE-HOUSE STEEPLE. 


We believe there are many residents of 
Philadelphia, (and probably not a few of 
our readers may be included, ) who are ig- 
norant of the pleasure to be derived from 
an ascent in the new steeple, which was 
last season erected for the old State-House; 
that time-hallowed edifice, about whose 
walls linger so many interesting associa- 
tions, and within whose halls such momen- 
tous deliberations have been held. Con- 
ceiving that a brief description would not 
be uninteresting to our distant patrons, we 
give afew paragraphs upon the subject. 

The ascent to the steeple is by a circuit- 








thirty feet from the level of the street, js 
imposing and beautiful in a high degree, 
Beneath the feet of the spectator, as upon 
a-map, extends the goodly city of Philadel. 
phia, in a wide and varied mass of habita. 
tions, to the distance of nearly five miles on 
the banks of the Delaware on the east, and 
about three and a half miles on the banks 
of the Schuylkill on the west; and varyin 
from one and a half to two miles in breadth; 
| presenting, at the first glance, a confused 
[array of brick wall and dusky roofs; but, 
| when scrutinized more closely, abounding 
with much of interest and magnificence. 
|It was a pleasant day in “the leafy month 
fof June,” when our observations were 
|made, and when we experienced those re- 
lviving and grateful emotions which we 
are now attempting faintly to describe. 
The saying is an old one, that an extend. 
ed survey of the earth and its objects, from 
any elevated position, has a tendency to 
exalt and elate the spirit;—-and, for the 
time being, to arouse and expand the intel- 
lectual faculties. Our own experience, 
during a not uneventful life, leads us to as- 
sent to the truth of the remark; and, among 
those seasons in which its correctness has 
been enforced, we can number the visit and 


||ascent to which we are now alluding. The 


morning was well advanced, and the at- 
mosphere possessed an aspect of transpa- 
rency which we have scarcely ever seen 
equalled. We leaned against the railing 
of the cupola, which is placed for the safe- 
ty of the spectator, and gazed upon the pa- 
norama before us. Far to the east, the 
dim, blue woods of New Jersey, blent with 
the horizon; and more immediately at hand, 
its shores along the river lay pleasantly 
crowned with villages, and trees, and 
meadows, in all the primal freshness of the 
dawning summer. The Delaware lay smi- 
ling like a sheet of tremulous silver in the 
free and unclouded sunshine; steam-boats 
were moving from either shore, with their 
| wreaths of smoke ascending like offerings 
lin the air; » hile the white sails were career- 
ing grace! lly along its bosom, and foreign 
ships were weighing anchor in the stream, 
or lying alongside the animated wharves, 
with their pennons streaming like light 
cloudlets in the breeze: Turning to the 
south, the most striking features which are 
presented in that portion of the city are, 
the Navy Yard, inclosing that immense 
building, in which the largest ship in the 
world is now in the progress of construct- 
tion; and, in the distance, the Delaware, 
which, hastening onward to the ocean, 
| here sweeps, in a westerly direction, around 
|a soft and placid reach of meadow scenery, 
broken by rich clesters of large and beau- 
tiful trees, whose heavy verdure seemed to 
delight in the morning smiles of heaven. 
Immediately beneath us, the southern 
prospect included the State-Heuse and 
Washington Squares, with their brownish 
yellow walks, their verdant grass plats, 
and their noble trees, whose leaves and 
blossoms waved in sweet luxuriance, as if 
stir'ed into music by the bland air of June. 
The survey to the south-west, north, 
north-west, presents the congregated ses 
renity and loveliness of the quiet country 
and the moving splendor of the city. The 
blue, swelling lands of Pennsylvania 
Delaware, disposed in pleasant vistas 
green sunny spots, lit up at intervals by 
gleams irom both rivers, seemed touc! 
with a changeful coloring of dark and bright 











ous flight of stairs within, being perfectly 
safe and plain, and the prospect from the 








verdure; the darker hues sometimes deep- 
ened by the passage of some vagrant cloud, 
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py the glancing sunbeam. Far to the south- 
west on the verge of the horizon, and appa-> 
rently melting into air, arise the gently un- 
dulating Highlands of Christienne, in the) 
State of Delaware, whose distance cannot) 
be much less than thirty miles. The scenes, 
inthe direction just spoken of, should be 
geen to be appreciated; upon paper, they 
cannot be even faintly shadowed forth. 
Immediately to the west, Chestnut-street, | 
which passes the north front of the State-| 
House, stretches away with its tasteful and | 
lofty buildings, until it seems to end in rich | 
green meadow beyond the Schuylkill, 
whose waters can be seen in occasional | 
spots shining along the verdure of their 
banks, and pursuing their glittering course | 
toward the sea. ‘The banks of this river, | 
fom the northwest to the southwest, are || 
lovely in the extreme. Towards the for-| 
mer point, the pale, yellow-grey walls of| 





involuntarily uttered, “fit emblems of life?” 
How many visions of ambition, of passion, 
and of pride, which arise in the imagina- 
tions of the multitudes beneath us, will 
come and go like the summer cloud? 
Youth, with its ardent and kindling fancies; 
manhood, with its untiring and boundless 
aspirations —age, with its hoarded gold and 
earthly treasures in store—of what little 
moment are all these, when they depend 
upon the faint thread of mortality, which at 
best, is but “the spider’s most atienuated 
web?” 

We saw the impelling tide of human 
pursuit and enterprise rolling onward be- 
neath our feet:—the care-worn merchant 
was at his bales, the laborer at his toil: the 
rich man’s coach went by upon its gilded 
wheels; and the rattling of his progress arose 
to the ear, as the light of his splendid equip- 
age flashed upon the eye. “Seventy years 
hence,” thought we, “and where will these 





the Penitentiary rise with their turrets, and | 


form no indefinite representation of a feu-|| be? 


one hundred and sixty thousand dreamers | 
Among them all, Death is estimated | 


dal castle, with its tiara of towers; the Chi- l to receive one in every two hours and elev- 
nese Pagoda, whose fanciful and variega- || en minutes;—where will the little, silent 
ted spire springs gracefully into the air; and || lapse of three score and ten find them? 
Fairmount, with the white paling which I They wiil have gone ‘‘as the swift ships— 
, Ane ~ Yate —s a = —— pon that —_ , ms a 
meadows which surround the country seats || Where are they who have been honorec 
ofthe opulent citizens, with the attendant| and revered by the crowd in the dawn of 
gardens and orchards, form the visible and) our liberty? Where is he, the framer of 
cunningly blended links which connect || the Declaration of our Independence, who 


town and country. | 

Much the largest and most interesting| 
part of the city lies northwardly of the State 
House. It extends, as it were, in an un- 
broken assemblage of bustling streets, 
churches, gardens, banks, and public edifi- 
cesof every description, for nearly three 
miles. Beneath our feet, through the ele- 
gant and promising trees which there over- 
shadow the walk, moves the tide of Chest- 
nut-street business and fishion. To the 
north-east, the Delaware appears, lapsing 
along by its island of tranquil and summer 
verdure of low trees, and emerald banks, 
where the blue waters seemed to melt away 


first proclaimed it to the American people 





|from the southern window of this edifice 
| over which we now stand? Let the silence 
,of his sepulchre at Monticello answer. 
Where is the father of his country—to 
| whose virtues the world did homage, and 
| before whom, as he rede on his white war- 
| horse through these streets in times gone 
|by, went forth acclamations of praise and 
| thanksgiving? Let the sacred repose of his 
tomb at Mount Vernon make reply! Where 
jarethe statesmen and heroes of the /first 
Congress, whose deliberations were held in 
this venerable cradle of liberty? They, too, 
have gone to rest, and their memories alone 


are with us! Where is Franklin? we re- 
flected, and turned to look at Ais place of 
rest. It is plainly seen from the cupola of 


in the reflected light of earth and sky. It 
pursues its course with pleasant and pic- 
turesque shores on either side, with their | 





white dwellings, fields, and orchard-plots, | the steeple; and the grave stones of that)) 


all pure in summer, and redolent with beau-| populous city of the dead where he sleeps, 


ty; and it is lost in the irregularities of the) can be seen rising from the tall luxuriant}! 


faint outline in the distant landscape. With) grass, which wavesin the breath of sum- 
the assistance of a good glass, some of the; mer aroun’. ‘The church-yard where re- 
ferries, situated « great number of milesup | poses the Philosopher, and the man, is 
the river, can be plainly perceived, and al-|| partly shaded on the west by some large 
so the steamboats which arrive and depart | thickly clothed trees, and some are also 
toand from New-York and Philadelphia. || planted in the enclosure. We thought of 
The sight in this direction combines all of || West of Rittenhouse, of Whitfield and of 
city or country which can prove interesting | Zastburn. The child of genius Who had 
or delightful. || here first awakened the canvass into life 

We could not but reflect, as we gazed || with hiscreations, who arose to sit in the 
abroad over this thriving metropolis, of) high places of renown, and to receive the 
which we are an humble denizen, upon the|/applause of princes;—he, too, has sunk 
insensible chances and changes of the des-| long ago to his final slumber in a foreign 
troyer, Time; the fallacy of earthly expec-|,land. ‘The Astronomer who searched out 
tations, the mutability of man, the narrow | the occult mysteries of the stars; and the 


discovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns.” Washington square, 
which now smiles with its proud array of 
loveliness and fashion, was once a Potter’s 
Field, where brothers and sisters were hur- 
ried in the pestilence to lie unburied, side 
by side; where no funeral rite was said, or 
anthem sung; and the changes of the future 
will equal those of the past.” 

These are a few of the monitory lessons 
which will be imparted to the reflecting 
and contemplative mind, ina visit to this 
edifice, upon which we have dilated rather 
at length. To the young, it will yield the 
pleasure which novelty always produces; to 
the middle aged or the old, who think aright 
it will give a gratification no less sensible, 
though of a different character; and we be- 
lieve that to all, it will neither be devoid of 
amusement or instruction. —Col. Star. 


From the Albion. 
LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


I. 
“Letters from England: with a blushing seal!" 
O, what a music toa wand’rer’s fears; 
Making a spirit to the kind one kneel; 
Bringing a rainbow through a mist of tears. — 


“Letters from England:” Oh, my angel wife! 
Thy hand, so gentle, traced the line of love! 
Thou art before me; yes—that hue of life— 
That lip whese murmur sends a pray’r above: 
Ill. 
A prayer for merey on the lonely one; 
Whose sight is ever fix’d upon the east;— 
Our boys, my wife, aye—there—I see them run! 
Two summer insects at their honey’s feast. 
Ah, my sweet blue-eye! saucy eldest-born! 
I mark thee weeping through the leafy shade! 
Thy light hair’s waving to the mind of morn! 
With laughter rising where the dimples fade! 
My dark-eyed treasure! silent in thy joy; 
Looking like Cupid careless of bis dart; 
Letting thy brother use thee as a toy: 
One kiss, my beauty! blessings on thy heart! 
Vi. 
“Letters from England!” Oh, these words are twin'd 
Where nature’s tendrils make the current steal: 





Span of life, the absorbing ocean of death, 
and of eternity. -Beneath and around us 
lay the proud capital of Pennsylvania, bask- 
ing in the sun, and stirred with the mono- 
{onous hum of bustling and busy existence. 
Around us, on every side, the distant and 
uprising landscape blended in soft and per- 
fect beauty with the Hlimitable horizon; 
while overall was spread the blue infinity 

the sky, as, ever and anon, aslight cloud, 
touched with the hues of gold and amber, 
Moved up in splendid pomp into the heav- 
joe impelled by the light airs of the west, 

: fieken the hills and vales with pic- 
light and shade. ‘‘Are not these,” we 


» 


'men of God.Jwhose burning words aroused 
|the guilty and subdued the proud hearted; 
|| where are they? Their messages of love 
| will be delivered no more forever; their el- 
oquence has departed, their wasting dust 
jhas held fellowship with the worm, while 
their spirits have communed with God in 
heaven. They have died with the worthy 
and the unworthy; the just and the unjust. 
And so it is still to be. The churehes 
whose spires rise around us, will soon be 
thronzed with the children of another gen- 
eration, when the present shall have num- 
bered their days; when the and 
his peoplé shall have to that “un- 








Yes! on the banner of my soul I find, 
| “Letters from England: witha blushing seal!” 
c. E 


CHRISTIANA. 





| Chrigtiana, the capitol of Norway, al- 

though the smallest of the capitols of Eu- 
| Tope, is certain!y one of the most interesting 
| to a stranger: and, in a situation, far exceeds 
| them alin the romantic beauties by which 
| it is surrounded. The Fiord upon which it 
istands, is so dotted with wooded islands, 
‘and forms so many curves and indentures, 
'that it has more the appearance of a fresh- 
| water lake than an arm of the sea, i- 
ally as the heights, which inclose four-fifths 
of its circumference, preserves its surface 
unruffied. 

When large vessels in full sail are seen 
threading their way among these islets, it 
may easily be supposed that the effect is 
singularly novel and beautiful. I have ne- 
ver seen, nor do I believe there exists, a 
happier combination of images than that 
| which is presented on a summer’s day from 
the heights above Christiana. If a stran- 
ger could be conveyed by magic, and pla- 
ced onthe height of Edgeburg on an even- 
ing in July, and were asked in what part of 

posed himself to be, he 
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ry side ofthe town, we are struck with the | 
extraordiaary combination of rich, riantfe, | 
and picturesque beauty. Corn fields, cop- | 
ses, gardens, lawns, cottages, and villas, 
lie beautifully blended beneath as warma 
sky as canopies more southern ands. 
Below lie the blue waters of the Fiord, | 
reflecting the fantastic and wood-crowned 
heights that environ it; while, every now 
and then, tall masts and white sails appear 
and disappear among its leafy isles, and 
beyond, to the north and west, heights rise 
into hills and hills into mountains; while 
overtopping them all ridges of snow, pur- 
led in the light of evening, form the ma-| 
jestic boundary of this wondrons amphithe- 
atre.—Derwent Conway’s Journey in Nor-| 
way. 
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Written for the Port Folio. | 
THE DYING MOTHER. 
By Mrs. Harriet Muzzy. 


Come nearer, let my closing eye 

Yet look upon thee, ere I die! 

Remove those curls of clustering hair. 
And leave thy snow-white forchead bare! 
How oft my lips that brow have prest, 
Those curls my fingers oft have drest; 
These trembling hands have oft been laid 
In fervent blessing, on thy h_ad. 


| 


And now, my cherished one, I go— 
Ah! who can guess a mother’s wo.— 
Her tearful glance at coming years, 
Her doubts, her agonies, her fears? 
The pangs of death were light to me 
All, save the pang of leaving thee!— 


When first thy cherub form I prest 
And cradled thee upon my breast, 

I thought not of this trying hour— 
But Heaven is just, and to its power 
I strive to bend my rebel will, 

And bid this yearning heart be still. 
But ah! these pangs—these rending throes! 
The God of mercy only knows— 
How this poor struggling spirit tries 
To calmly quit its earthly ties! 

To break the strongest bond that e’er 
Held down the suffering captive here. 


Those suppliant eyes, that fond caress 
Thy winning, clinging loveliness,— 
Twine round cach vital pulse of life 
Augmenting nature’s fearful strife. 


Yet, let me hush this vain despair! 

I leave thee to His watchful care 

Who sees my heart--and knows, though frail 
It feels His promise will not fail, 


* 
Then, wilt thou, when the heaving sod 
Lies on this bosom, turn to Gud? 
Make him thy refuge, and thy stay 
Whose love will wipe thy tears away! 


Thou wilt!—I bow me to His will— 
The fluttering pulse of life stands still— 
*Tis done—the fearful struggle’s o'er 
« Loved one; we part, to meet no more, 
On earth,—my suffering spirit flics 
To wait for thee, in yonder skies! 


== 








THE PIRATES. _ 
OR, ERRORS OF PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


} 


The strictest silence had been observed 
by both, until they had reached a spot 
where they thought themselves secure, 
when one exclaimed:—**Mendez, think ye 
any one is abroad to-night?” | 

**Abroad? No, unless his errand be the! 
same as ours; in which case we must hook, 
him for a brother, or send him to sup with | 
Davy Jones—that’s all. Hark ye! the fiends | 
are at work there?” pointing to the forest; | 
*t’s one of the d own tunes they are 
getting up! We shall have a storm to wea-| 
ther in ten minutes!” 

“Ay, that we thall,” cried the other;| 
“and as I don’t half like this job, suppose | 
we return? I thought I heard a footstep”— | 
‘*Psha! it’s only the echo of your own!”’ | 
“I can’t help wishing,” rejoined he,| 
,“that we could get our living in an honest | 
| way.” 
‘Avast there! none of your preaching!” | 
|said Mendez. ‘I’m none of your white) 
| livered loons, who, when they begin a bold 
‘enterprise, shrink from its completion. | 
| Why, consider, man!—We may get pro-| 
| visions enough to serve yon starving dogs | 





|| geon, they say, that we’ve got to call on to- 
|| night, with plenty of shot in his locker! If 
jhe has so, we’ll soon lighten him of his 
| load. So now come on—we’ve both got 
|| the implements” (clapping his hand upon 
| the pistole that stuck in his belt.) 

|| The other villain was yet young in the 
|, trade of intamy, in which vicious examples 
|| more than inclination had confirmed him; 
i and although he often remonstrated against 
|joining in the depredations of his brutal 
|companions, yet in this case, asin others, 


| 
1} 
{| 
|| silence, he slowly followed Mendez, until 
1 they arrived in the vicinity of the house of 
| Monsieur Dumain, where we leave them 
||for the present, and change the scene to 
|| the interior of the mansion. 

| Near the fire-place sat a man, apparently 
|| about 45 years of age, wrapped in an even- 
||ing gown, of a morose and forbidding as- 
| pect, who from his querulous complaints, 
|| and frequent groans, seemed to be in great 
|, bodily pain. Near him, at a little table, 
|| sat a graceful female, in the bloom of youth, 
| who, as often as she raised her eyes from 
|| the perusal of her book, fixed them on the 
|| sufferer with. the deepest expressions of 





door, it was opened by the lovely being 
whom we have just described. Astonish. 
ment at seeing such exquisite beauty iy 
these retired shades kept Jean for a moment 
silent;—blushing at his ardent gaze, she 
inquired his wishes. In a voice tremulous 
with emotion, he told her that he had lost 
his way; and being greatly fatigued with 
his walk, requested the favour of some 
slight refreshment, and permission to rest 
himself awhile. On entering, he was struck 
not only with the air of comfort, but of 
taste, which appeared in the apartment— 
nota single superfluous article of furniture 
was there, but all was neat and in the most 
perfect order. 

**)o you live here alone, fair lady? In. 
quired Jean. 

‘‘My father and myself are the only oc- 
cupants, besides an cld domestic,” said she, 
requesting him to be seated. 

Never had he beheld so interesting a 
creature, and while he has zealously en- 
deavouring to advance his acquaintance, 
by conversing on various topics, a heavy 
footstep was heard on the stair. Hastening 





i for a fortnight, and fit us for another bout; || to the door, she opened it, and introduced, 
|| —and who knows but we may get some of||as her father, Monsieur Dumain. St. Au. 
|| the shiners? It’s a close fisted old curmud-/|bin rose, and offering his hand, briefly told 


the accident which had procured for him 
|the pleasure of their acquaintance; and gal- 
|lantly added, glancing at Annette, that he 
|hoped it would long centinue. 

“Reserve your compliments for more 
| polished ears,” said his host; “our acquain- 
tance may be pleasing to one, and not 
both; time determines these things. An- 
| nette, prepare some tea. 

This reception was rather a damper to 
ithe ardent spirit of our young enthusiast, 
who had already pictured to himself many 


|| he was obliged to yield obedience to supe- || scenes of future happiness, which he hoped 
||rior power, or meet, at their hands, the|/to enjoy in the society of the fair Annette. 
‘fate which his conscience sometimes told|/In short, day after day found him a con- 
| him was his due. Sinking into a gloomy ||stant visiter at the cottage, and although 


| Annette listened with the artlessness of in- 
jnocence to the expressions of his love, yet 
jher father’s brow was ever darkened bya 
|frown whenever they met. He had heard 
lof the wealth of St. Aubin, and suspecied 
|him of dishonourable views towards his 
|daughter, who was now his only earthly 
|comfort; and one evening, without giving 
jhim an opportunity of exculpating himself 

from the charge, he accused him of these 
| views, and rudely forbidding him the house, 


| closed the door in his face! In the heat of 


passion, and wounded pride, St. Aubin 
swore vengeance upon his uncourteous host, 
jas he retreated through the gate, which 


sorrow, which heightened the interest of | was closed by the old domestic, at the com- 
her bewttiful face, while, with a voice of || mand of his master, with orders not to ad- 


tions which are so grateful in the hours of || 


}t 
|| 
| tenderness, she proffered him those atten- 
\ 


|| sickness or sorrow. 

|, Jean St. Aubin was the son ofan opulent 
|,tradesman in the neighbourhood of Ro- 
|\chelle. Young, susceptible and ardent, he 


was generous to a fault. In relieving the 


On a cold, cloudy night in November, all distressed, he scarcely inquired whether 


solitary sail-boat approached the extremity 


of a point of land, which stretched into the| 
sea, near the harbour of Rochelle, which 
having attained, two men leaped on shore, | 
and secured the boat at the landing. They | 
were pirates, and had come on shore in| 
search of provisions, and other plunder, fur 
their half famished comrades. The moon, 
which occasionally burst from the dense 
clouds that darkened the scene, shone full 
upon their savage forms, which accorded 
with the wild gloom that surrounded them, 
and disclosed their yessel, lying at anchor, 


\\'the object was worthy or not. It was 
enough that they needed assistance. Al- 
| though his wealth might have afforded him 
|the enjoyments of the city, yet he prefer- 
| red a country residence, as hunting was his 


the chase with his gay companions, and at 
others, with his dog and gun, enjoying a 
solitary stroll in the forests. One after- 
noon, finding that he had widely digressed 
from his usual path, he was resolved to in- 
quire his way at the first house that should 
appear. This happened to be the mansion 


favourite amusement,—sometimes pursuing | 


mit him again. 

This event happened at that precise 
| point of time which brought the two Pirates 
|to the dwelling of Dumain. St. Aubin was 

at this instant resting against a tree, re- 
|flecting on what course to pursue in order 
‘to obtain a future interview with Annette, 
\when these men hastily passed him, and 
jentered the house. Alarmed by the re 
port of a pistol, and breathless with fear for 
‘the safety of Annette, he was rushing for- 
ward, when his arm was immediately seized 
|with a powerful grasp, and a rough voice 
|whispered in his ear—“Speak not—stit 
'not—or you are a dead man!” At thisin- 
stant an agonized shriek from Annette 
|burst upon hisear! Nerved with superha- 
man strength, he broke from the villain 
who held him, and ran towards the house; 
he was, however, pursued, and struck to 











in the distance, 


\of Monsieur Dumain. On knooking at the 


’ 


the earth, just as he entered the gate, with 
a force which he could not resist, and 
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per to 
jusiast, 
Many 


hoped 


Side of the mountain. 
m™g—even small as itself—within a mile in| 
Those goats that seem to. 
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in threatened with death, if he attempt-| coppice wood to the distant kirk. The | and with all the comforts that other eyes 


edto escape. The other, in the meantime, 


jad succeeded in securing Monsieur Du-| 
main and his daughter, and having pillaged | 


their dwelling of every thing that was valu- 
ble, came forth heavily laden with the 
fuits of his lawless enterprise, and confer- 
rag an instant with his comrade in a low 
yoice, he immediately struck into the path 
that led to the seashore, St. Aubin ex- 

ed death; but the firm gripe of the 


ruffian was all he suffered,—when sudden- | 


a smothered flame burst from the win- 
dow of the lower apartment, 

“In the name of God!” cried Jeanin a 
roice of agony ‘release me, and I forgive 
you!” 


“Loosing his grasp, with the velocity of 
lightning, the villain darted into the path 
which his companion had taken, and disap- 
peared in an instant. On rushing into the 
house, he found Dumain and his daughter 
confined by cords, and unable to move. 
While the flames were spreading around 
them, just as he had effected the release of 
Aonette, the old man emerged from his 
hiding place to the assistance of his master, 
who loudly charged St. Aubin with having 
plundered and fired his dwelling! At this 
horrid accusation, the unfortunate youth 
surted; then sunk, overpowered by the 
nriety of his feelings, upon a chair. 

“Well may your courage fail you now,” 


sid Dumain, ‘for your escape is impossi- || 


ble!’ and springing upon him with the fury 
of madness, he called on the old man, who 
possessed a stout, athletic frame, to assist 


m securing him, and raising the cry of | 


murder. In a few minutes the room was 
filled with persons, who, having subdued 
the flames, bound the ill-fated St. Aubin, 
and, notwithstanding his protestations of 
innocence, hurried him to the nearest jail, 
where he was confined for the night. 

To be Concluded in our next. 





THOU ART NOT LOST. 


Thou art not lost—Thy spirit giveth 
Immortal peace, and high it liveth? 

Thou art not mute~—With angel's blending 
Thy voice is still to me descending. 


Thou art not absent.—Sweetly smiling, 

Isee thee yet, my gricfs beguiling! 

Soft, o’er my slumbers art thou beaming, 
The sunny spirit of my dreaming! 

Thine eye-lids seem not yet concealing, 

In death, their orbs of matchless feeling, 
Their living charms my heart still numbers:— 
Ab! sure they do but veil thy slumbers! 
Askind thou art—for still thou'rt meeting, 
This breast which gives the tender greeting! 
And shall I deem thee altered? never! 
Thou’rt with me waking—dreaming—ever! 





From Blackwood's Edinburg Magazine. 
THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 


Not a more beautiful vale ever inspired 
pastoral poet in Arcadia, nor did Sicilian 
shepherds of old ever pipe to each other 

prize of oaten reed, in a lovelier nook 

where yon cottage stands, shaded, but 


scarcely sheltered, by a few birch trees.. 


Itisin truth not a cottage—but a sheiling 
# turf, part of the knoll adhering to the 
Not another dwell- 


any direction. 
walk where there is no footing along the 


side of the cliff, go of themselves to be, 


lat evening, to a house beyond the 
hill, without any barking dog to send them 
home. There are many foot paths, but all 
sheep, except one, leading through the 


|| angler seldom disturbs those shallows and lobserved, but of which the poor object 
l\the heron bas them to himself, watching | himself was insensible and unconscious. 
often with motionless neck all day long. || Thenceforth it may almost be said, she ne- 
| Yet the shieling is inhabited, and has been|\ver mére saw the sun, nor heard the tor- 
|So by the same persons for a good many rents roar. She went not to the kirk, but 
|years. You might look at it for hours and ||kept the Sabbath, where the paralytic lay; 
|| yet see no one so much as moving to the |/and there she sung the lonely psalm and 
|| door, Buta little smoke hovers over it—/ said the lonely prayer, unheard in Heaven, 
|| faint as mist—and nothing else tells that|/as many despairing spirits would have 
|| within is life. thought—but itis not so—for in two years 
It is inhabited by a widow, who once ||there came a meaning to his eyes, and he 
|| was the happiest of wives, and lived far, found a few words of imperfect speech, 
|| down the glen, where it is richly cultivated, | among which was that of **Mother.” Oh! 
|| in a house astir with many children. It so | how her heart burned within her, to know 
i] happened that in the course of nature, || that her face was recognized! To feel that 
|| without any extraordinary bereavements || her kiss was returned, and to see the first 
1 she outlived all the household, except one, || tear that trickled from eyes that so long had 
'|on whom fell the saddest affliction that can || ceased to weep! Day after day, the dark- 
| befal a human being—the utter loss of reas- || ness that covered his brain grew less and 
|on. For many years after the death of her || less deep—to her, that bewilderment gave 
|husband and all her other children, this || the blessecness of hope; for her son knew 
'|son was her support; and there was no oc-| that he had an immortal soul, and one even- 
| casion to pity them in their poverty where | ing joined faintly and feebly, and erringly 
‘lall were poor. Her natural cheerfulness‘|in prayer. A few weeks afterwards he 
|| never forsook her; and although fallen back |, remembered only events and scenes long 
|in the world, and obliged in her age to!) past and distant—and believed that his fa- 
|| live without many comforts she once had |\ther, and all his brothers and sisters were 
| known, yet all the past gradually was soft- | yet alive. He called “upon theta by their 
| ened into peace, and the widow and her||names to come and kiss him—on them, 
|son were in that sheiling as happy as any || who had all along been buried in the dust. 
'| family in the parish. He worked all kinds || But his soul struggled itself into reason and 
| of work without, and she sat spinning from ||remembrance; and he at last said, “Mo- 
morning till night within—a constant oc- |! ther! did some accident befal me yesterday 
|cupation, soothing to one before whose |at my work down the glen? I feel weak 
| mind past times might otherwise have come | and about to dic!” The shadows of death 
' too often, and that creates contentment by | were indeed around him—but he lived to 
its undisturbed sameness and visible pro-|| be told much of what had happened—and 
gression, If not always at meals, the wid. || rendered upa perfectly unclouded spirit in- 
ow saw her son for an hour or two every |to the mercy of his Saviour. His mother 
night, and throughout the whole Sabbath | felt that all her prayers had been granted in 
day. They slept, too, under one roof: and \|that one boon—and when the coffin was 
she liked the stormy weather when the | borne away from the shieling she remained 
| rains were on, for then he found some inge- || in, with a friend, assured that in this world 
|nious employment within the sheiling,-or| there could for her be no more grief. And 
, cheered her withsome book lent by a friend | in that same sheiling, now that years have 
|or with the lively or plaintive music of his) gone by, she still lingers, visited as often 
| native hills. Sometimes in her itude |as ‘she wishes by her poor neighbours—for, 
|she said she was happier now than when) to the poor, sorrow is a sacred thing—who, 
\||she had many other causes to be so; and |! by turns, send one of their daughters to stay 
\| when occasionally an acquaintance drop-|, with her, and cheer a life that cannot be 
\| ped in upon her solitude, her face welcom- | long, but that, end when it may, will be 
|ed every one with a smile that spoke of) laid down without one impious misgiving, 
|| more than resignation; nor was she averse | and in the humility of the Christian’s faith 
| to partake of the sociality of ether huts, | 
and sat sedate among youthful merriment, || 
,|| when summer or winter festival came round, || ? 
| and poverty rejoiced in the richness of con-|| How sad is friendship’s parting hour, 
i} tentment and innocence. I When anxiot ibrobs the bosom swell! 
| "But her trials, great as they had been, Mov fonly momar lingers 
| were not yet over; for this, her only 7, || Alas! what anguish rends the heart 
|| was laid prostrate by a fever; and when it | In that sad hour when friends must part! 
|| left his body, he survived hopelessly strick- | 
/enin mind. His eyes, so clear and intelli- ; ; 
| . Sas A cheerful scene of bliss to paint, 
| gent, were now: fixed _ idiocy, = rolled When starting tears the eyes bedew, 
about unobservant of all objects, living or || And all expressions shall be faint; 
dead.—To him, all weather seemed the} yo make the hour with which we greet— 
That rapturous hour when friends do meet. 


| 








PARTING AND MEETING. 


Yet young eyed Hope shall turn the view, 


| same—and if suffered, he would have lain 
| down, like a creature void of understand. || 
ing, in rain or snow, not being able to find | requerowt 
ot back for many paces from the hut. || THE LADIES’ FRIEND. ' 

All thought and feeling had left him, sohad |» Woman, about whose life a lustre of in- 
speech—all but a moaning asof pain or woe, | terest is thrown by a charm that imparts a 
which none but a mother could hear with-) witchery to every thing that comes within 
out shuddering—but she beard it during her path, is often doomed, by man’s incon- 
|the night as well as day, and only some-|'stancy, to retire from the world, and waste 
times lifted up her eyes as in prayer to God. || life in silent sorrowing, amidst the ruins 
An offer was made to send him to a place | of blasted hope, with no companion but her 
where the afflicted are taken care of, but|/own reflections—with no consolation but 
she beseeched charity for the first time— | conscious innocence. It is for such, that 
such alms as would enable her, along with | the stoicism of the hardest heart is melted 
the earnings of her wheel, to keep her son bay sympathetic tears of pity. Misanthro- 
in the sheiling; and the means were given || py itself, reprobates the of a 
her from many quarters to doso decently, ideceiver, and stamps the of infamy 
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on him who leads innocence captive to his | beautiful flowers, gemmed with the dew 
designing treachery. He that is unprinci- || drops of morning. In the dawn of America, 
pled and unfeeling enough to trifle with | many men have risen to the heights of fame 


the finer feelings of the heart—who can, || in almost every-profession; and the rising || 


unmoved, ruin the life of the fairest rose | day has already displayed some, and, as it 
that ever exhaled fragrance or expanded | progresses, will increase the displays of 
beauty—who can blast the flowery path of | women who honour their sex as well by 
her into whose existence happiness is burst-|| natural genius as remarkable attainments. 
ing at every step, i America is yet in its infancy; but it is an 
Oe Sis ||infancy unequalled in the history of all the 
| nations that have ever existed. Its vern- 
Like the serpent Envy, he secretly wreaths jacular language is stored with all the ia- 
his coils and silently prepares for the fatal |, bours of a parent nation, with the produce 
spring. Against the sycophant smiles of | of the golden age of that nation’s literature, 
an, artful, heartless deceiver, what security |and with translations of most of the glories 
is there? There is no alleviatrion for the |\efthe golden ages of Greece and Rome. 

agonies of blasted hope—no relief from the | Education, however, religious, literary 
bankruptcy of the heart. |and domestic, is advancing on an equal ratio 
with that of the schovuls of Europe. The 
|practical influence of education is every 


ue ean smile 


And murder while he smiles’” 





—————————_— 





My chosen and my fairest! 

In sunshine and in gloom 

Thy kindling eye shall cheer my path, 
Thy gentle smile illume; 

And hand in hand we'll onward walk, 
Amid life’s busy crowd, | 
While love shall cast a golden hue, 
On every passing cloud. 


|| gion; the rational conversations, and the 
good order and comfort, prevalent in fami- 
jlies. In purity of principles, suavity of 
|manners, and judicious domestic economy, 
|the females of the United States have no 
|;superiors. These properties are the.glory 
|| of a woman, and fully qualify her for the 
||character it was originally designed she 
|should sustain. An authoress of talents, 
|by her writings, amuses and benefits the 
|| public in an open manner;—a good mother 
| essentially promotes the harmony and hap- 
|| piness of society, by rightly educating her 
| offspring in retirement. The one is a bless- 
My best loved, thus together, || ing, but not indispensable to happiness;— 
We'll watch life’s changing tide, || without the other, happiness would have 
And gather all the fairest flowers, ||ng existence. America is now blessed with 
That on the surface glide; || thousands of good mothers, and reasonably 
And grief shall be an idie name, || anticipates the time, as not far distant, when 
~ packer Smee preameprend || her daughters shall form the last’ link in her 
A bright ohn om cnt || chain of female worth, as useful and enter- 
||taining authoresses. Her advantages exalt 
|| hope to an eminence, from which she be- 
Gvmien tee she Oat Belts || holds plains decked in loveliness, rivers led 
* || by the hand of beauty, and a sky without a 
AN ESSAY | 
ON THE 
PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 


| 
| 
' 


I'll cherish thee, my sweet-one, 

So fendly from all ill, 

That time shall win its silent way, 

But leave with thee no chill; 

And thus undimm'd when years have flown, 
Affection’s star shall shine, 

Aswhen I breathed my earliest vows, 

And blushes spake thee mine. 


| 


CALLIOPE. 








SATURDAY EVENING. 


‘If you would walk in the paths of Happi- 
ness, let the lamps of devotion guide your 
footsteps.’ Persian Poetry. 


Uni ceequus virtuti, atque ejus amicis.—Horace. 
Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue | 
Dic, Quo. || 

| 


Section X. 


American Woman. '| entitled to respect and consideration, wor- 


thy of preservation and continual observ- 
jance. English poetry abounds in illustra- 
tions: 
*O happiness! our being’s end and aim, 
Good, ease, contentment, health—what 
e’er thy name; 
That something, still, which prompts th’ 
eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to 
die.’ 


Let it not be supposed, from the cxam- 
ples of female excellence having been cited | 
from among the women of Europe, that | 
less attention was paid to the merits of the 
woman of America. It will be perceived, | 
that these instances were preduced, be- 
cause of their being well known on account 
of their great learning or their writings. 

America is yet in its infancy, and it has) 
proved an Herculean infancy; but the) 


' 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
graces of the fine arts and the depths of the | When the question— What is Happiness? — 
Sciences are not obtained but by long | that something so desirable, so supremely 
practice, profound study, and one reason |} excellent, is once fully answered and fairly 
why there have not been many avowed | settled, our next enquiries are in regard to 
anthoresses among as may be found in the)! its attainment and uninterrupted continu- 


general diffusion of literary periodicals. ||ance. Then are we to lcok for that light 
Many of these are devoted particularly to|| which cometh from above—pure, p«acea- 
ladies, and, though this medium, exquisite || ble and full of righteousness—as a “lan- 
literary morsels are daily, but anonymously || tern to our feet anda lamp to our paths,’ to 
distributed to the reading community from || guide us continually in the waysof Wisdom, 
the pens of feimales.—When the first | Virtue and Duty. ‘Vhis is the true light,’ 
leams of light streak the eastern skies, we || and this undoubted Huppiness. 
fook abroad upon the face of nature—we be-||__ It sparkles not in the wine cup—it is not 
hold the lofty mountains and the towering || in the retreat or orgies of dissipation—not 
forests lifting their verdant heads to the || in the haunts of irreverence—not in the au- 
heavens, tipt with golden rays;—but when || dience of the profane, nor the vestments of 
the full glory of day spreads over the val-|| pride—not in the voice of anger, nor the 
lies, we see them covered with a thousand’! yalor of the boisterous—not in the snares of 


where manifested in the respect for reli-|| 


A precept of this estimable character is 


indolence, nor the facinations of ostenta. 
tion. No—in none of those—but let the 
worthy, the discreet, and the ambitioys 
look for happiness in a meek and quiet 
spirit; a humble and contrite temper; a dis. 
position to amiableness and rectitude; jn 
untiring and unceasing acts of philanthro. 
py; in the advancement and perfectability 
of our nature; in exemplary kindness, sengj. 
bility and social love; in sympathy, gratitude 
and the christian virtues, manifest at the 
temples of devotion—for in possession and 
practice of these things, consists true and 
unalloyed Happiness. 





From the Religious Intelligencer. 
THE KNELL. 


A silvery tone was on the summer air 
And yet it was not music.—The sweet birds 
Went wildly warbling forth from grove and dell 
Their thrilling melodies,--yet this low tone 
Chim’d not with them. Butin the seeret soul 
A deep response awoke, troubling the fount 
|| Where bitter tearsare born. Too well I knew 
|| The grave’s prelusive melody. I turn’d 
|| And sought the house of mourning.-- 
| Ah pale friend! 
Who speak’st not—-look’st not,—dost not give the 
hand, 
Hath Love so pevish'd in that marble breast 
Thou silent changeless one, 
The seal is on thy virtues, now no more 
Like ours to waver in temptations blast, 
Perchance to fall--— 
Fear hath no longer power 
| To chill thy life-stream, and frail Hope doth fold 
| Her rainbow wing, and sink to rest with thee. 
—How good to be uncloth’d, and sleep in peace!— 
—Friend!—Friend!—I would not lose thee! -Thow 
hast been 
The sharer of my sympathies, the soul 
That prompted me to good, the hand that shed 
Dew on my feeble virtues, and upheld 
My heart when it desponded.—In all scenes 
Where we have dwelt together, or have walk'd 
In friendship’s holy i, lam now 
But a divided being. ye is left 
To love as thou hast lov"d?— 
—But yet to share 


A few more welcomes from thy soft, blue eye, 
| Afew more pressures of thy snowy hand 
And ruby lip, would I sti!) chain thee here 
To all that change and plenitude of ill 
Which we inherit?—Henee, thou selfish Grief? 
Thy root is in the earth—and all thy fruits 
Bitter and baneful.--Sacred Joy should spring 
When our co-heirs of Immortality 
Assume their glorious portion.— 
| Go, belov'd! 
Pirst, for thou wert most worthy.—I will strive 
As best such frail one may, to fuilow thee. 
Hartford, Conn, 








| 

| 
| 
| 
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Reserct For Women.—So great and 9 
sacred is the respect of the Bedouin Arabs 
for the fairsex, that the presence, even 
}the voice of a woman, can arrest the up- 
lifted scimetar charged with death, and bid 
| it fall harmless. Whoever has committed 
la crime, even murder, is safe if a woman 
] takes him under her protection; and the 
|| right of pardoning is so completely estab- 
|| lished in favor of the sex, that, in some 
| tribes where they never appear before 
H men, and in others where they are oceu 

pied in the tents, if a criminal can escape 
|| to their tent, he is saved. The moment he 
|| is near enough to be heard, he cries aloud, 
|**{ am under the protection of the harem!” 
| At these words all the women reply, 
jout appearing, “Fly from hum!” and 
| were he condemned to death by the prince 
| himself, and by the council of the principa 
persons of his tribe, the punishment of 
crime is remitted without hesitation imme- 
diately, and he is allowed to go where he 
pleases, 


. 

















PORT FOLIO. 









BREVIS EST VITA. 

+Life, like the rapid weaver’s shuttle, flies, 
orlike a tender flow’ret, fades and dies, 

Orlike a race,it ends without delay, 

Or like a vapour vanishes away, 

Orlike a candle, at each moment wastes, 

Or like a Post it gallops very fast, 

Orlike the shadow of a cloud, *tis past-- 

oor Castles are but weak,and stong the foe, 
Our time’s but short, our death is certain too; 








Written for the Port Folio. 
TIGHT LACING. 

Mr. Editor.—The following extracts 
fom a long and valuable essay in the Scots- 
nen, an Edinburgh paper, I hope you wil) 
asert in the Ladies Port Folio. 
jectis one deeply interesting, and | trust 
yillawaken serious reflection in the breast || weight of the body, bends and sinks down. 
You must not be|| Where tight lacing is practiced, young 





ofevery young lady. 
detered from directing the influence of your 
atensively circulated paper against this 
mereasing evil, from a fear of offending 
your readers. Every sensible and inteili- 
gent person must award you their approba- 
tion, while you will assuredly merit the 
gateful thanks and encouragement of ma- 


Fashion lives on novelty, and we have 
mthis account much charity for its wan- 
derings and eccentricities. 
mout as long as an elephant’s proboscis, or 
imargin as broad as a Winchester bushel, 
wemerely ridiculous. Shoulders that look 
ike wings, and sleeves as wide as a petti- 
toat, we think are not particularly graceful; 
wut they have at least the merit of being 
iry, and we take no offence. 
however, extend our indulgence to the 
wmpressed waist which is the rage at pre- 
ent. We know that as often as the waist 
slengthened to its natural limits, this ten- 
tency to abridge its diameter appears; and 
weconfess we are puzzled to account for 
the fact; for surely it is strange, that a per- 
Ranent prepossession should exist in favor 
amode of dress which is at orce ugly, 
@natural, and pernicious. 
uder the guidance of taste, the principles 
@drapery in painting and sculpture would 
tever be lost sight df in its changes. 
dothes that cover us may be disposed in an 

ite variety of forms without violating 
rules which the artist is careful to 
The true form of the body ought 
be disclosed to the eye, without the 
tape being exhibited in all its minutiz as 
athe dress of a harlequin; but in no case 
ttould the natural proportions (supposing 
te figure to be good) be changed. Ask 
the sculptor what he thinks of a fashiona- 
ble waist, pinched till it rivals the lady’s 
in tenuity; and he will tell you it is 
Consult the physician, and 
Yuwill learn that this is one of those fol- 
hes in which no female can long indulge 
Renn Panity: for health and even life are 





A mere inspection of the figures at the 

wad of this article will show the unnatural 
produced on the body by hard la- 

The figure on the left exhibits the 
“ast of the Medicean Venus, which is con- 
as the type of the female form in 
est symmetry; on the right you have 
e form squeezed into fashionable 
by the steam power of modern 
“mets. The figure is copied as literally as 





possible from the engraving which accom- 
panies the Essay, anc whatever some per- 
|sons little conversant with the secrets of 
\the toilet may think, we believe it is not 
exaggerated. A single glance at these fig- 
ures wil] show better than many pages of 
argument, what havock tight lacing must 
produce in the delicate and complicated 
mechanism lodged within the chest. 
‘Another effect of tight lacing,” says 
ithe Essayist, “is that those who have been 
long so closely laced, become at last una- 
ble to hold themselves erect, or move with 
comfort without them; but asis very justly 
said, fall together, in consequence of the na- 


altered. The muscles of the back are 
| weakened and crippled, and cannot main- 
‘tain themselves in their natural positions for 
any length of time.—The spine too, no 
\longer accustomed to bear the destined 


women from 15 to 20 years age, are 
found so dependent upon their corsets, that 
they faint whenever they lay them aside, 
and therefore are obliged to have them- 
,selves laced before going to sleep. For 
as soon as the thorax and abdomen are re- 
laxed, by being deprived of their usual 





Her routs and balls, and fireside joy, 
For this time were his reasons— 
Iu short, young Love’s a gallant boy, 
That likes all times and seasons. 





Go, proud infideh—search 
the ponderous tomes of heathen learning— 
examine the precepts of Seneca, and the 





i crowned with thorns, and led away 
|tural form and position of the ribs being 








writings of Socrates—collect all the excel- 
ilencies of the ancient and modern moral- 
jists, and point to a sentence equal to this 
|simple prayer of our Saviour—reviled and 
\insulted, suffering the grossest indignities, 
die; 
|no annihilating curse breaks from tor- 
tured breast. Sweet and placid as the 
|springs of a mother for her nursling, as- 
|cends the prayer for his enemies—‘Father 
|forgive them.’ , it was worthy of its ori- 
gin, and stamped with this brightest seal 
|of truth that his mission was from heaven! 

Acquaintances, have you ‘‘quarrelled?” 
| Friends, have you differed? If he who was 
| pure and perfect forgave his bitterest ene- 
| mies, do you do well to cherish your anger? 

Brothers, to you the precept is impera- 
tive—you shall forgive—not seven times, 
but seventy times seven. 


|| Husbands and wives, you have no right 


\support, the blood rushing downwards, in |' to expect perfection in each other. To err 


consequence of the diminished resistance to 
its motion, empties the vessels of the head, 
and thus occasions fainting. 

In time past we were ignorant enough 
to admire; like our neighbours, slender 


|| is the lot of humanity. Idleness will some- 
|| times render you petulent and disappoint- 


ment ruffles the smoothest temper. Guard, 


I beseech you, with unremitting vigilance, 
| your passions—controlled, they are the gen- 


waists; but thanks to our medical friend, | ial heat that warms us along the way of life 


we are cured of this folly. 


We were wont || —ungoverned, they are consuming fires.— 


tothink that the Lovesind the Graces || Let your strife be one of respectful atten- 


played round such delicate forms, but in fu-| tions and conciliatory conduct. 


Cultivate 


ture we shall never see them without think- || with care the kind and gentle affections of 
ing of twisted bones, dropsy, consumption, || the heart. Plant not, but eradicate, the 
indurated livers, palpitation of the heart, || thorns that grow in your path—above all, 
|head-aches, giddiness, fainting; spitting of|| let no feeling of revenge ever find harbor 


| blood, melancholy, hysteria, sour tempers, 
jricketty children, pills lotions, and doctor’s 
| bills. 

As for our brethren of the male sex who 
are still in the bonds of error on this sub- 
| ject, we would refer them to the two fig- 

ures prefixed, and ask them to “look on 
this picture and on that,” and say whether 
in encouraging females to ruin their health 
by bestowing their admiration i 
as the one on the right, they t pat- 
ronising what is an outrage.on taste, and a 
libel on the most perfect of nature’s works. 
Were a woman sculptured according to 
the propurtions now fashionable every one 


possessing common sense would pronounce || in his breast, and render him 


tbe figure monstrous. The subject deeply || as he could wish the object of 





concerns fathers and mothers, and indeed 
persons of all ages and stations. Fashion 


jlords it over the lady of quality, but the || Father forgive me, as I forgive mine ene- 
At || mies,” and nature has a new and more de- 


|| lightful garniture. 


milk-maid is not beyond its influence. 
|this day, when medical knowledge is so 
} . . * 
much diffused, surely ignorance, caprice, 
|or chance, should not be permitted to in- 
jure health and ruin constitutions under the 
pretext of regulating our dress. 


SONG— By T. Campbell. 
When Love came first to Earth, the Spring 
Spread rose-beds to receive him, 


And back he vow’d his flight he’d wing 
To Heaven, if she should leave him. 


But Spring departing saw his faith 
Pledg’d to the next new comer— 

He reveli'd in the warmer breath, 
And richer bowers of Summer, 

Then sportive Autamn claim’d by rights 
An archer for her lover, 

And even in Winter's dark cold nights, 
A charm he could discover, 





||in your breast. Let the sun never go down 


|upon your anger. A kind word—an obli- 
| ging action, if it be in a trifling concern, 
| has a power superior, to the harp of David 
|in calming the billows of the soul. 


ats is as incompatible with happi- 





n s it is hostile to religion. Let him 
whos@ heart is black with malice and studi- 
|ous of revenge, walk through the fields, 
| while clad with verdure and adorned with 
| flowers—to his eye there is no beauty—the 
flowers to him exhale no fragrance. Dark 
jas his soul, nature is robed in the deepest 
{sable. The smile of beauty lights not his 





| bosom with joy, but the furies of hell rage 
miserable 
ate. 
But let him lay his hand upon his heart 
‘and say—‘‘Revenge, I cast thee from me— 


Then indeed are the 
;meads verdant and the flowers fragrant— , 
then is the music of the grove delightful 
to the ear, and the smile of virtuous beauty 
lovely to the soul.— Oxford Observer. 





| 





Tar Ers.—Wonderful is the eye! all the 
| feelings of the soul display themselves in 
its magic sphere. It is the throne of love 
—there ponies is read in all the purity.of 
nature’s language; here the lover learns 
his doom; nor are words wanted to explain 
it. It is an index of all that works within 
us: if wit flows from the tongue, the eye 
gives energy to its meaning; if pleasure fills 
the heart, the eye gleams with rapture; if 
sorrow sets her seat upon man, the eye 
pours forth its lucid tear, and tells a tale of 
wo unutterable; if anger fires, the eye flash- 
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es forth vengeance; if’ pity moves, the eye | 


Wonderful then is the eye! 1 
1} 
i} 
To aurrre, but very handsome Lady. || 
Where any thing abounds we find 

That nobody will have it; 
But when there’s little of the kind, 

Then all the people crave it. 


| 
If wives are evils as ‘tis known, |} 
And frequently confess’d, 
The man who's wise will surely own, 
A little one is best. 


The god of love's a little wight, 
But beautiful as thought, 

Thon too art little—fair as light, } 
And every thing—in- short. 


\ 

O happy fair! I think thee so, 
For mark the poet’s song; 

“Man wants but little here below, 
“Nor wants that little long.” 


FASHION. 

The prevailing head-dresses in England | 
are monstrous. The bonnet has increased, | 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished; || 

a lady now resemble a mushroom, all | 
head and no body, what shall we say to the | 
new Parisian modes, which will, in a few || 
days, surprise the eyes of the Dicky Sams, |, 
and make them stare with astonishment? | 
We are credibly informed, that the new 
dresses will require twice the quantity o 
stuff that is employed in making one in the 
old fashion; and that where twelve yards 
of silk were sufficient before, four-and- 
twenty will now scarcely suffice; and what } 


| city. 
| tain House is gathering in a golden harvest. 


‘PORT FOLIO 


of old to the prophet Esdras. “Number me 


me together the drops that are scattered 
abroad; make me the flowers green again 


|| that are withered; open me the places that 
|! are closed, and bring’ me forth the winds, 
| that in them are shut up; show me the im-| 


age of a veice, and then I will declare the 
thing thou labourest to know.” 

Hot Weather.—It is not warm—it is hot; 
hot enough to satisfy a Laplander. 


mercury is boiling in the thermometer; our | 


blood is hot enough to cook an egg. A fly 


ped down with his legs burnt to cinders. | 
|, We would not enter a powder magazine | 


for the world.—Our friend of the Camden 


fore he persuades us that it_is any hotter 
south of the Potomac than it isin our good 
Now, our host of the Catskill Moun- 


From his enviable ‘castle in the air’? he 
looks down upon the heated world with the 
pround consciousness that we must all fly 
to him to get cooled. We wish he would 
establish a paper there and send for us to 


sight of an estranged friend, and the peru; 


|sal of Capt. Parry’s Narration, are desira- | 


ble things. Now all those who can quit 


f| the city, do so as fast as steam can carry || 
| them, and those who cannot, stay at home i 


as sour ascrab-apples. Now, at this pre- 
sent moment, the perspiration rolls down 
our fingers, miM@® with the ink, and makes 


7 


still records the genuine feeling of the soul. || the things that are not yet come; gather | 


The | 


just now lit upon our little finger and drop- | 


—— —=—_——_—_—. 
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ITEMS. 


|| _ Mr. Forrest, Mr. Cooper, and Miss Lane, are still ig 
i the Western States. Mrs. Knight has returned, 
|| Mr. Forrest returns in September. 

i The Union Line from New york, arrived in thi! 
| city on Monday, at 42 minutes past twe o'clock! 

||  Cantelopes, peaches, and tomatos, are becoming 
|| plentiful in our market. r 

| Mr. Rand, is exhibiting his solar microscope, at 
|| the Musical Fund Hall. It is said to magnify objects 
|} more than 7,000,000 times!! 


|| ‘The French company of Comedians are sbont 
||} commencing a short season in New York, They 
|| wall next visit this city. 


AGRICULTURE. 


| 1 
“Thou first of arts, source of domestic ease, 


| —- —e 





Journal will exhaust his wit (if it be €X- || Pride of the land, and patron of the seas, 
haustible, and we do not believe it is) be- | Thrift Agriculture! lend thy potentaid, 


| Spread thy green fields where dreary forests shade: 
|| Where savage men pursued their sayage prey 

|| Let the white flocks in verdant pastures play; 

|, From the bloom’d orchard and the flowery vale, 

|| Give thy rich fragrance to the gentle gale; 

|| Reward with amplest boon the laborer’s hand 

|, And pour thy gladdening bounties o’er our land. 

| Columbia’s Sons, spurn not the ragged toil, 

|| Your nation’s glory isa eultur'd soil; 

HI Rome’s Cincinnatus of illustrious birth, 


| edit it. Now, the prospect ofan ague-fit, the | Increas’d his laurels while he till’d the earth; 


|| E’en China’s monarch lays his seeptre down, 
|| Nor deems the task unworthy of the crown.” 


i} 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

|| ‘The production of our Carlisle friend, “I saws 

|; Meteor shining bright,” ins some b 

|| sages, though blended however with blemishes that 

|, compel us to withold it from our readers, 


fal 





with stuffing, and whalebone, and the other | 't as pale as a bad man’s conscience. Now || ‘Tremonts “Essay on Love” shall be com 
inexpressibles of female attire, our wives) nobody has an appetite, and it is well that || forthwith. 


and daughters will, when dressed in the | 
height of the mode, appear twice their nat- | 
ural bulk, and present to the eyes of ad- ||. 
miring friends a rotundity of figure truly 

aldermanic. The shoulders of the gown |! 
will, we hear, resemble a grenadier’s coat; || 


the sleeves, down to the elbow, will be like || js too warm for us to handle it. We shall |, 
bladders filled with air, The truth is, that || take no interest in any thing until the first || 
So if any thing goes wrong) 
And now |! 
we lay down the pen to look out for an || 


some fat, misshapen old dowager is thg.in- | 
ventress of the preposterous dress ih | 
we have attempted to describe. ing | 
that she stood no chance of attracting ob- 


servation, when surrounded by the sylph- 


like forms and fairy shapes of nature’s fa-| ~ 


vourites, this old beldame conceived the | 
idea of bringing up a fashion which should |, 
destroy all symmetry of person, and make || 
others as frightful as herself. 2 
< Liverpool Albion. 


The following is the concluding»para: | 
graph of Sam’l. L. Knapp’s proposals for | 
publishing a defence of Masonry: i aril 

‘Masonry teaches us to practice charity, 
to protect chastity, to respect the ties of| 
blood and friendship, and to adopt the || 
principles and to reverence the sacraments | 
of religion, Its commands are, in the still | 
small voice of reason, fearlessly to face the || 
proud in defence of the humble; kindly as- | 
sist. the feeble; guide the blind; feed the || 
hungry: clothe the naked; raise up the trod- | 
den down; be a father to the orphan; guard 1 
the altar; protect the government; encour- ! 
age wisdom; love man; adore God; implore 
his mercy and hope for happiness. and im-| 
mortality.. These are the commandments 
of masonry. ‘hus far we can speak; but, 
for those who are not yet satisfied, and 
wish to know more, without passing thro’ 
the guard gates of knowledge, our address 
to them must be the same that was made 


| 
Hi] 





| printed imperial sheet. 


nobody has. Now, 


“The sun’s perpendicular heat 
I!umines the depth of the sea— 
And fishes beginning to sweat 
Cry ‘blast it, how hot we shall be. 


” 


Now, the world must regulate itself, for it 
frost comes. 
we must not be taken to task. 


amanue N. Y. Courier. 
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Literary Subaltern.—This paper is conducted 
with a good deal of ability. It has recently been 
considerably enlarged, and now makes its appear- 
ance every Friday, on a large well filled and well 
The last number contains 
a well written prose article, from the pen of a lady 
of Providence, which we have marked for insertion 


in our nest number, 





The Pioneer and Commercial Register.—This pa- || 


per formerly published at Yorkville, 5. C., by P. Ca- 
rey Esq. has beer transferred to Messrs. Cocke and 
Foulke, by whom it has been improved, and is now 
published under the title of the Pioneer and South 
Carolina Whig. 





The Truth Teller.—We have quite inadvertently 
neglected to make mention of the typographical 
improvements reeently made in this popular journ- 
al, It contains a large fund of closely and neatly 
printed matter, relative to Ireland “at home,” and to 
the interests of Irishmen abroad. It has always 
zealously and faithfully, laboured in support of their 
character and jnterest, and we believe it enjoys as 


1! 


it 
i 





Our old, but long lost friend, The Milford Bard, 
has re-appeared, a brilliant meteor, in our poetical 
| horizon. “Beauty and Time” an apologue of his 
shall appear. The Dramatic pieces of which he 
makes mention, we must first see before we can de 
ede on their suitableness for our pages. The “Er 
ile of Scio,” we have no doubt, is a fine glowing 
production; if the evidence presented us is sulle 
| ciently disinterested. 

The author of the “Harp of Delaware” has been 
misinformed. We have never expressed the sent 
ments imputed to us, in reference to that volume, 
| for the simple reason that they were never enter 
tained by us. We entertain too high an opinion 


of its merits. 
} 


| 
| 

| 
| 





, €.R—n, A sketch by Alfred. And “The murderd 

‘ minstrel,” are filed for insertion. “I saw thee midst 
the giddy throng,” we have po knowledge of; wil 

| the author favour us with another eopy? 

| 


1] 

|| Of Our New York correspondents, can le? 

|| their communications with our agent, Mr. i 

||lin, No. 53, Maiden Lane. An arrangement tt 

|, will doubtless be productive of mutual convenient’ 
isd 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











MARRIED. 





| 
| 
| 


| Cyrus T. Smith, of Ohio, to Miss Charlotte Jone 
|| of this city. Mr. Samuel Wright, of England, # 
Miss Elizabeth Folivell,of this city, Henry 

|ly, of Baltimore, to Mary F. B. La Roche of te 
| Island of Jamaica. 


i DIED. 


1} 
| 





Ne eat 


Mrs. Elizabeth Eckendorff, Mrs, Malvina ™ 
| Keller, aged'23. (In Lexington,) Mrs. Rowe, age 
|104* Her husband aged 103, is still living. Th? 
| have lived together more than 80 years. In the 


year of her age, Elizabeth Louisa Matilda, 
of S 











it assuredly should, a very patronag 


1B, Wylie, D, D, 





